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had smashed the finest French infantry at Sala-
manca when Wellington told him, "Ned, d'ye see
those fellows on the hill? Throw your division
into column; at them, and drive them to the devil."

Stranger than fiction was the contrast between
the leaders and between the armies that fought this
extraordinary battle of New Orleans when, after
the declaration of peace, the United States won its
one famous but belated victory on land. On the
northern frontier such a man as Andrew Jackson
might have changed the whole aspect of the war.
He was a great general with the rare attribute of
reading correctly the mind of an opponent and
divining his course of action, endowed with an un-
yielding temper and an iron hand, a relentless pur-
pose, and the faculty of inspiring troops to follow,
obey, and trust him in the last extremity. He was
one of them, typifying their passions and preju-
dices, their faults and their virtues, sharing their
hardships as if he were a common private, never
grudging them the credit in success.

In the light of previous events it is probable that
any other American general would have felt justi-
fied in abandoning New Orleans without a contest
In the city itself were only eight hundred regulars
newly recruited and a thousand volunteers. But